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FOREWORD 



In the two-year period 1963-65 some 200 Junior college 
presidents were employed In the United States. The vast 
majority of Individuals were new In the role of Jxinlor 
college president. This publication has been reproduced 
as an aid to those Individuals. 

The contents of this publication are from the proceed- 
ings of an Institute for Recently Appointed Jimlor College 
Presidents and Their Wives held several years ago at Boone. 
North Carolina. That Institute was c iducted as an activity 
of the Southeastern Junior College Leadership Program 
Jointly directed by Florida State University and the Univer- 
sity of Florida with support from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. 

A second Institute for Newly Appointed Jimlor College 
Presidents and Their Wives is being neld this s umm er at 
Perrum (Virginia; Junior College as an activity of the 
Southeastern Junior College Leadership Program. It was 
decided that the proceedings of this Initial Institute 
would provide valuable resource material for this second 
Institute. Further, we felt that other newly appointed 
Junior college presidents would also find this material 
beneficial. As a result, a copy Is being sent each presi- 
dent appointed In 1964 and thereafter who Is new In that 
role. This Is made possible by funds received from the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 

Major credit for the editing and preparation of the 
Initial proceedings Is due Mc*s. Martha Maddox, Dr. J. 0. 
Carson, and Dr. Marvin L. Baker. 



Raymond Schultz 
Professor of Higher Education 
Florida State University 
and 

Co-dlrector of the Southeastern 
Junior College Leadership 
Program 



August 1965 
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A CONCEPT OF ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP 



*Doak S. Campbell 



Since the beginning of higher education In the United 
States the president has necessarily been a central figure. 
Several thousands of Individuals have served as directing 
heads of Institutions great and small. Some have achieved 
great distinction; others have served their day and have 
passed from the scene with little notice. The powers, 
duties and responsibilities of presidents have been the 
object of much discussion and concern. 

Suggestions are made In season and out of season that 
"the functions of the president be changed In one way or 
another. A lew say they should be extended; some Insist 
«hat they be curtailed or modified. 

While our concern here applies specifically to the 
presidents of Junior colleges, the qualities that make for 
administrative leadership in higher education are essen- 
tially the same for all types of Institutions, in order 
that we may view our subject in proper historical perspec- 
tive, we note some of the changes in the administration of 
higher Institutions that have taken place. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century all of the 
colleges were small. They had few teachers, small student 
bodies, few buildings, and limited curricula. The president 
knew Intimately the members of the faculty. He knew rather 
well all of the students. He was familiar with the various 
Subjects In the curriculum. He usually did his share of the 
teaching. The financial needs were small althoxagh It was 
his responsibility to see to ' t that these needs were met 
His duties were somewhat like those of the head of a laree 
household. 

However, during the past hundred years many higher in- 
stitutions have Increased in size and complexity, and with 
this Increase have come Increasing demands on the time 
and the energies of the president. 



*Dr, Doak S, Campbell Is President Emeritus of Florida 
State University and former Graduate Dean of George Peabody 
College. For some twelve years while he was president of 
Central College, a Junior college In Conway, Arkansas, 

Dr. Campbell served as executive secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 
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The office of the president, by one name or another, 
goes back to the earliest of the linlversltles. And, for the 
greater part, the duties and responsibilities, at base, have 
been very much the same. We are told that In the University 
of Paris In early medieval times the retiring master, when 
Inducting a new master Into the headship gave him a blretta 
as a badge of authority, a ring as a symbol of his espousal of 
science, a book In recognition of the fact that knowledge is 
to be acquired and transmitted, a kiss as a token of affec- 
tion, and a benediction,-^ 

Under a wide variety of names such as master, rector, 
chancellor, provost, principal, proctor, we find' a common 
core of duties and responsibilities that go with the headship 
of an Institution of higher learning • The term^ president. 

Is used In a large majority of higher Institutions in 
North America, while the term, rector. Is most widely used 
In other pai*ts of the world. 

With respect to legal responsibility, there has been 
little change since the fifteenth century. The chief 
f»dmlnlstratlve officer is responsible to a corporation which 
has been Instituted by special charter granted In accordance 
with state law. The corporate body Is usually designated 
as a Board of Trustees, Board of Regents, Board of Visitors, 
Board of Fellows, or Board of Overseers. Such bodies are 
empowered to appoint teachers, hold title to property, 
administer financial affairs, receive benefactions and other 
fimds, confer degrees, and determine general policies for 
operation. 

The powers, responsibilities and duties conferred upon 
the president by such governing bodies are usually defined 
by statute, by statement of policy by the board, by charter, 
by-laws, or constitution. As a rule, such definitions are 
quite general in character although In a considerable number 
of cases they are delineated In great detail, in recent 
years there appears to be a trend among boards for public 
Institutions to codify statements of policy Including the 
powers, duties and responsibilities of the president. 

Thwlng^ presents the duties and responsibilities of the 
president In terms of relations between that officer and 



^Thwlng, Charles F., The College President, MacMillan. 
New York, 1926, p. vll. 

2 Ibid. 
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(l) Trustees, (2) Faculty, (3) Students, (4) Graduates, 

(5) Churches, (6) Secondary and Graduate Schools, (7) Other 
Presidents, (8) The Press, and (9) The General COinmunlty. 

The catalog of specific functions In relation to maintaining 
suitable relationship with these Important groups presents 
a staggering volume of activity which no one person could 
possibly engage In satisfactorily. 

Flexner^ takes a dim view of American universities on 
all counts, particularly their administration: 

But It Is quite obvious that the Institutions which 
we have used for purposes of Illustration — the best 
we possess — are not organisms; they are merely 
administrative aggregations, so varied, so manifold, 
so complex that administration Itself Is reduced 
to budgeting, student accounting, advertising, 
etc. 

Having paid his respects to American universities, 
Flexner then described the duties of the president : 

The duties of the president are various and 
exacting; he Is the nialn agent In prociirlng funds 
or appropriations; he Is a local magnate; he Is 
pulled hither and yon to make speeches and attend 
functions; he Is made member of numerous commiuilty 
committees and councils; he Is a 'good fellow' 
among the alumni; he participates more or less 
actively In choosing the faculty and mapping out 
policies for the colleges, policies for the service 
station, policies for the graduate and professional 
schools. He Is the medium of communication be- 
tween faculty and trustees; unless he approves, the 
faculty views may not even obtain a hearing. A 
heavy biirden! One of the wisest of American 
philanthropists, head of a great business organiza- 
tion, long a trustee of a prominent university, 
once remarked to me: 'A man may be president of 

a transcontinental railroad, an International banking 
corporation, a far-flung business; but the presl- k 
dency of a great university Is an Impossible post.' 

Although Flexner’ s stimulating treatise roundly con- 
demns the organizational paraphernalia with which the presi- 
dent must deal, he sees no way to avoid the multitude of 



3piexner, Abraham, Universities, American, English , 
German. Oxford University Press, 1930, p. 179. 




^Ibld., p. 183. 
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activities that are Imposed upon the president. He be- 
lieves that an unwieldy faculty cannot manage a university. 
In fact, he points out that, while faculty government would 
be democratic, the best minds on the faculty would stay 
with the laboratory and their studies while Inferior per- 
sons would tend to be In control. 

Writing a generatlo.. after the Plexner critique. 
Chancellor Capen, himself a veteran In higher education, 
finds that significant changes have taken place since the 
beginnings of higher education In America. 

But a change has come over the office of the presi- 
dent which is unrelated to the change In the pro- 
fessional background of the majority of the Incum- 
bents. The early American college was not only the 
child of the church. It was the product of an au- 
thoritarian age. Its form of government was essen- 
tially autocratic. After the United States had 
become a republic with Increasingly de’^''cratlc 
tendencies the pattern did not change. New foianda- 
tlons were organized on the same model with the same 
concentration of authority. The trustees were 
the sovereigns and the president was their viceroy^ 
a vlceioy with full regal powers, since the sover- 
eigns seldom visited their realm. In the president's 
hands were the high Justice, the middle and the low. 
He controlled teachers, students, and curriculum. 

He managed the property. He carried on all official 
correspondence of the college and wrote most of 
Its documents, generally In his own hand. He 
spoke for the college, preached to It, begged for 
It, thought for It, and castigated Its members 
young and old for their own good... 5 

But Capen, himself a distinguished administrator of a 
complex university, points out m&.ny changes from the old 
orders changes that were dictated by the Increase In the 
size and complexity of higher Institutions. This growth, 
added to the movement toward the democratizing of all of 
our social Institutions has wrought a number of changes. 

The first of these conditions, the growth In size and 
complexity, has made It Impossible for one person to 
maintain Intimate contact with all phases of the work of a 
university. Hence, certain powers and authority must be 



^Capen, Samuel P., The Management of Universities , 

Foster & Steward Publishing Company, Buffalo, 1953^ P. 1T> | 
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delegated to other officers with considerable freedom of 
operation. For this reason the office of dean came to be 
recognized. Then there was a multiplicity of deans. Then 
came provosts, vice-presidents, registrars, comptrollers, 
and directors of this and that who found their places In 
the administrative family. 

The office of dean was first established about a century 
ago. The office was created In order that some one Indi- 
vidual might provide essential relationship between the 
president and the faculty and students. One of the earliest 
descriptions of the powers and duties of the office of dean 
was provided by President Eliot, ° of Harvard nearly a 
hundred years ago. After listing a manber of specific 
duties, such as presiding at faculty meetings In the absence 
of the president, he concludes with: "...and In general 

to superintend the clerical and administrative business of 
the college." 

After the office of dean had been generally accepted 
for half a century another great president, Andrevrs, ' of 
Nebraska, wrote; "As universities grow In size and presi- 
dents are foi*ced to relinquish teaching, the dean becomes 
the main copula between the business and the scholastic 
phase of university activity." 

The second factor that has made for change Is the move- 
ment toward democratization of our social Institutions. 
Participation In the making of decisions that affect the 
college or university Involve many more persons and groups 
than the casual observer may sunnlse. The faculty, acting 
as a whole as well as throu^ Its ■^’^a lous committees, 
provides the president with Information as well as decltilons 
on academic matters. The student body through Its campus 
organizations provides a channel for Interchange of Infonna- 
tlon regarding the needs and desires of the students. The 
alumni, through their officers and other representatives, 
convey to the president Information concerning the Institu- 
tion from the viewpoint of the graduate. 

There Is rather general agreement among the writers on 
higher education that with the growth In size and complexity 
the ability of the faculty to perfonn vital administrative 



^Ellot, Charles W., Annual Reports of Harvard College 

for 1869-1870, p. 12. 

"^Andrews, E. B. , The Organization of the University and 
the Distribution of Authority and Function Therein , Pro- 
ceedlngs of the National Association of State Universities 
In the United States of America, 1907, p. 20. 
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functions has decreased. Euml points oi r factors affecting 
administration as follows: 

In short, the two central developments seem 
to have confounded the difficulties. The faculty 
and curriculum were fragmented by specialization 
and departmentalization. Strong leadership was 
needed to direct and control the forces at work, 
to blend the elements of new and traditional 
strength without yielding essential character. 

A greatly strengthened presidency might have met 
this need, as Indeed It was met by exceptional men 
at various times in various Institutions. In 
retrospect, however. It appears that the President *s 
responsibilities grew too rapidly to be manageable, 
concurrently with the disappearance of a coherent 
curriculum eind a unified faculty.® 

Governing boards have developed and published statements 
of policy that must stand the test of public scrutiny. The 
president, of course, works within the limitations of these 
policies. The change in this aspect of university admin- 
istration has been notable during the past 25 or 30 years. 

The tendency for boards to particularize regarding 
presidential powers and duties has been especially notice- 
able In the Junior college field. Similarly, the tendency 
for the board to perform 2 idmlnlstratlve functions Is 
evident In Junior colleges. One reason usually assigned 
for this condition Is that the Junior college Is a local 
Institution with a local board. If Interested as board 
members, they often tend to devote their attention to 
details of management rather than to policies. Conceivably, 
one of the most linportant aspects of administrative leader- 
ship Is that of keeping the board properly Infoimed on 
the one hand and of maintaining proper professional re- 
lationship with them on the other. 

Probably one of the most highly critical and at the 
same time most difficult problems of the president Is 
that of delegating to responsible associates the respon- 
sibility for the details of administration. It Is one 
thing to "know what Is going on" and to have specific plans 
for meeting the day-to-day administrative needs. It Is 
quite another thing for the president to try to attend 
personally to the details of administration. "Looking 
after nuts and bolts" Is one characterization. "Wearing 
one *3 self oat with admlnlstrlvla" Is another. 



®Ruml, Beardsley and Morrison, Donald H., 
College Trustee, McGraw-Hill, 1959> p. 50. 



Memo to a 
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4 -innai Strategy; the lon£-time educa- 

relations that take account of long-time 
plans,— these are essential elements that characterize^ ^ 

tove®thr«m^ leadership. In orde? to 

energy to devote to such leadership the 

pSent ass^L?«^®®S?^ details of management to^com- 
o? necessary delegation 

elates president to his adminJ.stratlve Isso- 

?an,,??4 greatly Increased participation of the 

rlSalM «kt^\t^a«^ educational program, the fact 

d^ ^ responsibilities of the presl- 

aent are essentially the same as they have alwavs been SupVi 

s^?lflc^fuS?tioM^to ^®®*^ dellgatloA of 

u® functions to be performed by administrative offi- 
cers who are responsible directly to the nrealdpnt 
an arrang^ent leaves the president more time to do those 
thinfn which cannot be delegated tc someone else. Of such 

^sfaot^o^^w^Th^^^!^^?^“°^ president can do to his sat- 

isfaction with the time and energy at his disposal. 

4 -v,^ 5“??® the many writers who have attempted to sumnarlze 
responsibilities of the president there is 

more ^?Sn? ^ 

ymond Hiighes. After long and successful experience in 
two ^bstantlal higher Institutions, du^l^JS he 

education, he epitomizes the 
work of the president In the following words: 

No COT^lete list of his duties can be made. 

^e resident Is, or should be, the chief servant 
^all, alw8.ys willing to help student, professor, 

others needing his aid in their 
authority Is considerable, 
stlt^tl^^*' helpfiQ man in the In- 



The literature reviewed appears to be In eenemi a<mpo 

ment on one major point: mhether the prlsldeSt dSem^ 

^ch or little of administrative authority, he can never 
delegate his responsibility. ne can never 



see t^!**® 1“ view when otS To no? 



the 



A pertinent observation by Joseph M. 
July Issue of the Educational Record 



Ray appears 
as follows: 



In 
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Blany factors bear upon the development of a 
college; the community^ whether It Is static or 
growing^ arid or humld^ urban or rural, agrlcul- 
tviral or Industrial, active or lethargic In 
college affairs; the student body, whether It de- 
rives from near or far. Is largely homogeneous or 
varied In national origins, attended good or poor 
elementary and secondary schools; the administra- 
tive and supervisory system, whether It exercises 
more or less vision and obtains more or less 
financial support at the right times and In the 
right places. These factors and many others pro- 
vide a continually moving, tightly woven fabric 
of Institutional life that proceeds from the day of 
founding until the moment at hand. The future, soma 
sort of future, seems always assured but the 
precise course It will take depends for details 
upon the Interaction of many fore* that Impinge upon 
the life of the college. 

In the face of these observations, let us reflect 
for a moment upon the Impact that a president has 
upon an Institution. Before his course and 
that of the Institution met, the college had a 
full and established Institutional life, and there 
Is little he can do to change It. He and not 
the Institution must make the major adjustment. 

In very real measure he becomes the prisoner of his 
frame of reference. Too strenuous effort to 
escape from this administrative prison would almost 
certainly result In the loss of his effectiveness. 

A real leader will recognize these limitations and 
then, patiently eind persistently move In the direction of 
the "Grand Plan" which Is In his mind at all times. If 
checkmated or slowed down at any point he moves In other 
phases where movement Is possible. 

Our remarks Tiave been mainly upon administrative leader- 
ship within the Institution. Another Important chapter 
has to do with educational leadership outside and beyond 
the limits of a single Institution. Tne obligations of the 
administrator must reach beyond his own Immediate sphere 
of action. But that Is another chapter. 
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DlfPIK OP THE BOARD AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE COLLEGE ADMINISTRATOR 



Doak S. Csimpbell 



elected OT*^5polnted' 
*>'® coSstltut^n 

rai!S‘s-.i. s.-:„“s:,sjxi:.r' "“ 

to which the board considers its responslbllltv to hp tvia-n 

boards present some peciillar problems 

°**'®*‘ educItS^OTi b^lT Thly“JS^^^Sy 

in Te^rAl iLf^t 

they seem to be a bit didae^lc? pS^se®be-paSent*"“® 

4 -^ most ln5)ortant single duty of a board of 

trustees is that of selecting, apfSlntlnL Ld SuLlng 
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proper working relations with the president of the Institution. 
Having taken this linportant step, the Ijoard must look to 
this officer for educational leadership, and for the admin- 
istration of the institution within the policies established 
by the board under the law. They muSu look to him to Ini- 
tiate matters affecting every aspect of the operation; 
educational, fiscal, and operational. The board may or 
may not approve recommendations of the administrative 
officer, but In no sense should they Initiate actions 
except as required by law, or where the status of the admin- 
istrative officer Is under consideration. 

Most boards tend to follow procediares that have been 
developed through the years and which have been accepted 
without much critical study or review. Naturally, a newly- 
elected president should not endeavor to make any radical 
changes in board procedure until after he and the board 
have developed mutual confidence and respect to the point 
that they can discuss such mrttters freely. 

A consideration of great Importance Is that the presl- 
d^?nt must know his board. He must know them as an official 
body and also as Individuals. One highly desirable means 
of becoming acquainted with the board Is to review the 
record of their actions for a period of three or four years. 

If at all possible, a pe?.*son who is negotiating with a 
board with a view to appointment as president should study 
the minutes of the boarri before he gives his final commit- 
ment to accept appointment. It Is conceivable that In some 
situations the board* s procedures are such as to make It 
extremely difficult to operate the college on a proper 
professional basis, if the minutes reveal actions that 
have to do with the details of management and administration, 
caution Is Indicated, In such cases It would be wise to 
raise a question covirlng this point before agreeing to 
accept appointment. 

As to knowing tae Individuals who comprise the member- 
ship of the board v/e need to be quite specific. In the 
first place, we mean that the president should know a 
good deal about ttem as Individuals. What are their 
predominant interests — business, social, professional, and. 

In many Instances, political? What are their backgrounds 
educationally and socially? Do they represent any particular 
Interest or group? What are their peculiar qualifications 
for board membership — their peculiar deficiencies ox- 
weaknesses ? 

Now these t ilngs are not easily ascertained. One 
must accumulate the desired Information and revise opinions 
from time to time. One*s estimate of a board member Is 
an extremely confidential matter not to be shared with anyone. 
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AldOf the president must know the board members as 
fellow citizens of the community and as friends. That Is, 
the president should be friendly In a genuine way with all 
of his constituents. Including board members. It should 
be remembered, however, that In a very real sense, the 
president Is always "In character." He Is not Just another 
respected member of the community. Because of this fact, 
friendships with board members have certain necessary 
limitations. VHiatever else may happen, whatever the presi- 
dent's personal likes or dislikes of Individual members, 
all board members shoiild be on an equal footing. This does 
not mean that with some he may not be more congenial than with 
others. But It does mean that there can be no favorites. 

This brings us to a point of great Importance; the 
president does not become chummy with any board member. In 
fact, we are Inclined to broaden the base of this precaution 
and say the president does not become chimsny with anyone. 

The public quickly senses the difference between the 
professional and the personal relationships of the president, 
but they are Just as quick to attribute personal Influence 
to his professional actions If he seems to be on Intimate 
terms with any board member. 

Fortunate Is the president whose board chairman Is a 
recognized leader In the community. Discussions with such 
a chairman can be had without necessarily Incuirlng the 
displeasure of the other members. With a weak chairman, 
however. It Is better to have all discussions that relate 
to college business at regular or called meetings of the 
board. 

It must be recognized that there Is a fine line between 
being friendly or chummy on the o; : ^ hand and being cold 
and aloof on the other. To find that fine line and main- 
tain It successfully often seems to require a "sixth sense." 

The functions of the trustees, the president and the 
faculty are admirably set forth by a veteran administrator, 
Raymond M. Hughes. He summarizes these functions as follows: 

The trustees control all financial and property 
matters and determine general policies. The 
president administers the Institution under 
policies fixed by the trustees. The faculty 
controls teaching and research and Is responsible 
for i^cademlc standards .-*• 



%’ghes, Raymond, A Manual for Trustees, Iowa State 
Colley Press, 1943, p. 12. 
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The policies imder which the president and the board 
operate should be clearly stated and should be a matter 
of public record. If a comprehensive statement has not 
been formulated, then It is desirable that the president 
lead the board In the development of such a statement. 

The president should be free, of course, to recommend 
any changes In policy that he deems desirable. The board 
should give full consideration to such recommendations but 
Is not bound to accept them. 

Two unhappy extremes are sometimes foimd as to this 
relationship: (l) the board serves as a "rubber sta^" 

for approving whatever the president proposes, or (2) the 
board imdertakes to deal with the minutiae of administration 
and management. Such extremes are to be avoided like a 
plague . 

While there are many aspects of the relationship 
between the board and the president that have not been 
Included In this discussion those here Included appear to 
be basic. 
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the junior college pprsident and the 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 



^Raymond E, Schultz 



This address is limited to conslderataons of adminis- 
trative leadership bearing directly on Instruct^n and as 
such preclude direct concern with ciirrlculum. This In 
no way Implies a lack of concern with cui^culumj rather 
the delimitation has been made In an effort to develop 
some degree of depth In the presentation. 



There are undoubtedly numerous logical ways that the 
malor considerations of the Junior college president »s 
operational responsibility for the instructional , 

could be organized. This presentation is organized awund 
fo\ir major topics: (l) staff selection, (2) personnel 

administration, (3) Identifying and solving Instructional 
. - 



problems, and (4) the in-service program. 



Instructional Leadership In Staff Selection 



Having served In a professional placement capacity at 
a major university for several years, I have 
definite opinions about staff selection and consider m^ 
qualified to speak with some degree of authority on the 

subject. 



AS a placement official, I had an 
to obsea’ve the employment P^^tlces and tectolques of a 
ffreat manv college and public school officials. The varla 
tlons could hardly have been greater, ranging f^m some 
administrators who consistently made wise selections as 

result of their employing sound Elated 

batting averages were terrible and who consistently violated 

nearly every recommended recruitment and employment 
procedure. 



Staff selection Involves a three-stage p^cess: (1) 

recruitment, (2) evaluating applicants, and (3) entering 



*Dr Raymond E. Schultz is Professor of 
in charge of Junior college education at Florida State Unlver- 
Stv S IS also serving as co-dlrector of the Southeastern 
Soliege Leadership Pr^ which J;=bel^ sponsored 

SegSe the university of Wisconsin and was °n the 

faculty at the University of Illinois prior to coming to 
Florida State University. 
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Into the employment agreement. This last one Is not con- 
sidered here since It Is only remotely related to the topic 
under consideration. 

Recruitment . The Inexperienced administrator will 
probably profit from studying the recroiltroent practices of 
Institutions which have consistently strong Instructional 
programs. They emploj "■ variety of recruitment procedures 
for locating good pot'" utial applicants rather than depending 
upon applicants who seek them out. Not only do these admin- 
istrators maintain close contact with college and university 
placement directors, deans, department heads and professors, 
they also commission members of their staff to "bird dog" for 
them. These admlnlstjTators often keep a "little black book" 
In which they record the names of persons brought to their 
attention who appear to be worth keeping In mind for fut\u?e 
staff nee'is. If you discover that a member of the staff 
of such an Institution Is on yo\ar campus, keep yoiar good 
Instructors under cover! 

A second procedure consistently followed by such admin- 
istrators Is the preparation of a Job description for each 
position to be filled. This description spells out the 
duties and opportunities of the position and the qualifi- 
cations needed to fill it. The dean and department head 
or chairman where the vacancy exists lasually participate 
In the preparation of these descriptions. Aside from Its 
value for recruitment purposes, a well-foiroulated Job 
description also provides criteria for evaluating applicants. 

Screening Applicant s . The first task in screening 
applicants is securing 'sufficient Information on which to 
make valid Judgmerxts. In an effort to accomplish this, 
some administrators use a standard application and 
recoimnendatlori form. This procedure produces problems, 
however, pa'rticularly where there are a number of applica- 
tions. In addition to the time and effort required to 
collect such Information, It frequently produces false 
hopes for the Individual who feels that he Is receiving 
serious consideration when this may not be the case at all. 

Another problem, of which administrators sometimes 
appear unaware. Is the number of recommendations required 
In such cases. It can become an Imposition on former 
employers and professors when a person seeking a position 
applies at a number of Institutions, each of which In 
turn contacts the same employers and professors for 
recommendations. This Is especially Irritating when a 
recommendation on the applicant has been submitted to the 
college placement office. 

A procedure which avoids much of this dlxllculty 
Is to screen applicants on the basis of the Information 
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obtained from the college placement ?®“ 

duclng the number of applications to two or 
most promising ones. If an applicant has not . 

trouble to get up-to-date materials on file In a placement 
office, he should be Informed that he will not be c^sldered 
as an applicant until such records are available. Many 
administrators would profit from making better use of 
college placement offices. 

If standard application and recommendation fo^ are 
employed, the two or three applicants remaining . 

Initial screening can appropriately be 

them. If such Institutional forms are used, the Information 
which they solicit should be critically examined. Some 
of the ones I see suggest that this has not been done. 
Especially does this seem to be the case In 
that are part of local public school systems. Obse^atlon 
leads me to conclude that some of these Junior colleges are 
using without adaptation the forms which were developed 
for the elementary and secondary schools. As a result, 
they solicit Information that has little 

ludglng the qualifications of a Jimlor college Instructor, 
and at the same time fall to collect other needed Information. 

I hope that as recently appointed Junior college presi- 
dents, you will critically examine the application and 
recommendation forms used at your institution. It was a 
real temptation to Include some horrible examples that I 
have collected, but Instead I decided that It would be 
more beneficial to show the types of Information that an 
application and recommendation form used by a Junior 
college should solicit. There will, of course, t)e other 
Information that some institutions will want to obtain. 
Appendixes A and B consist of an application and a • 
recommendation form which I have drawn up to Illustrate 
the type of Information a Junior college should find espe- 
cially valuable and a format that has proven effective 
for soliciting It In an accurate and useful fashion. 

intervlewlnt? Applicants. There are two distinctly 
different types of employm^t interviews. One is the 
"inQulry Interview” where an Individual In search of a 
position either requests an Interview or simply shows up 
at an administrator* s office. In either of these cases 
the administrator can appropriately decline to grant the 
interview, and when a person appears unannounced maybe 
should. I Impress upon graduate students that arriving 
without an appointment and imlnvited at a president s 
or dean*B office is Indeed poor professional taste. 

The other type of Interview, which constitutes the 
final step In the evaluation of an applicant, I choose 
to call the "employment Interview." It is initiated by 
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the administrator and used where an applicant is being 
seriously considered for employment. Consequently, the 
applicant should be reimbursed for expenses which he 
Incurs unless laws or board policy preclude doing so. In 
which case this fact should be made perfectly clear when 
the Invitation is extended. 

When an applicant Is Invited to a campus for an Inter- 
view, and this should be done whenever possible rather 
than conducting this employment Interview on a college 
campus or elsewhere, certain preparations should be taken 
In advance. First, the president should make sure that he, 
the dean, and the department chaliroan or head where the 
vacancy exists each has a period of time to spend with 
the applicant. Second, these other staff members should 
have had an opportunity to review the applicant's records 
and concur In the decision to Invite him. Third, the role 
that each will play In the Interview should be decided 
In advance. 

An effective Interview accomplishes two goals. It 
enables the president and his staff to learn some things 
about the applicant that are difficult to assess by other 
means and It provides an opportunity to interest the appli- 
cant In the Institution. Also, It may result In the appli- 
cant deciding that he would not like the Institution and/or 
Its setting. In which case this often proves fortunate for 
both him and the Institution. 

Among the Information which the Interview should 
provide about an applicant are (a) his convictions about 
teaching, (b) his Ideas on curriculum, (c) his understanding 
of the nature and role of the Institution, and (d) by 
no means least, his personality. When It comes to Inter- 
esting the applicant In the Institution, a problem may arise 
with other members of the staff who also confer with him. 
Occasionally one of them will communicate an attitude 
that says In effect "come here and be miserable with us," 
Nevertheless, the advantages to be gained from having 
applicants confer with other staff members far outweigh 
the dangers. 

There Is a consideration relative to giving the 
applicant Information on the status of his appllcancy 
following the employment Interview that constitutes a 
matter of ethics. While It Is often not possible to give 
a final decision upon temilnatlon of the Interview, the 
applicant should be told when he will be Infonned as to 
whether or not he will be offered the position. This 
should be as soon as possible after the Interview but 
even where It may be as long as a month, he should be so 
Informed. Many excellent applicants have been lost due 
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to the failure of administrators to follow this procedure. 

By the time the administrator gets around to making a 
decision, the applicant has either accepted another position 
and/or Intei^preted the lack of definiteness as evidence 
that the Institution is poorly administered and he has 
consequently lost Interest. 

Instructional Leadership In Personnel Administration 

Many potential Instructional problems can be prevented, 
and those which develope, overcome with sound personnel 
policies. No direct conslderatbn is given here to the 
matter of who should be involved In making these policies. 
Rather, what follows represents an attempt to focus attention 
on personnel policies which have an Important bearing on 
the Instructional program. 

Delegation of Responsibility to the Admlnls ti*atlve 
Staffi Some of the most serious instruction problems that 
Tnstitutlons experience can be traced to failure on the 
part of the president to assign and hold responsible for 
specified aspects of the instructional program other members 
of his administrative staff. Since instinictlonal leader- 
ship should constitute a primary function of academic 
deans and department heads, a basic consideration In 
their selection should be a strong Interest In and ability 
to provide this leadership. Beyond that, they should be 
made unmistakably aware of this responsibility. 

Careful selection of the academic dean is especially 
crucial where Instruction is not a major Interest and/or 
cannot receive the primary attention of the president. 

Failure of a president to analyze himself In this respect 
and the subsequent selection of a dean who duplicates 
rather than complements his Interests and abilities can 
leave a serious gap In an Institution* s Instructional 
leadership. 

Assignment of Instructional Staff . Policies relating 
to the assignment of instructional staff are too often 
based solely on the number of semester or contact hours. 

So many other factors enter Into detemlnlng what con- 
stitutes a teaching load that the almost exclusive atten- 
tion to hour load results In numerous Instructional 
problems. Some of the other factors that warrant con- 
sideration are: 

(1) The number of preparations required . A 
teaching load of 15 semester noiirs means something quite 
' different with one preparation than where foiir or five 

' preparations are required. It is hardly reasonable to 

expect the same quality of Instruction In both cases. 
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The numter of student contacts . An exanmle 
will best Illustrate this point, Tmo Instructors are each 
assigned a 15 semester hoiu* teaching load and the same 
three course preparations but one has a combined total 
of 100 students and the other 200 students. They do not 
have equal opportunity to be effective teachers. If 
the first one is not doing a more effective Job of In- 
struction than the second^ something Is wrong. 

(3) The Planning required for a course . 
Consideration should be given to the ract that teacher 
preparation required for effective Instruction varies 
from course to coiu?se. Por exan^le^ the preparation needed 
for an effective class session of a conversational Spanish 
algebra course will normally be less than that required 
for an effective class session of a biology or English 
course. 



(^) The assistance provided Instructors . 

Many of the numerous non-lnstructlonai duties associated 
with teaching can be adeqxiately performed by student and 
secretarial employees. This can mean an appreciably 
listened load that enables the Instructor to perform more 
effectively his Instructional duties. While students as 
laboratory assistants in science courses are quite common, 
they can be effectively used as assistants In virtually 
every teaching field performing duties that range from 
scoring examinations, to secretarial work, to doing 
reference work for the Instructor. In addition to pro- 
viding Inexpensive and efficient assistance, student 
en?)loyment provides deserving students with much needed 
financial assistance. 

_ . . (5) The type of activity req uired of students. 

Instructor of a, Written coinnnmiGai:inn vho 

requires almost dally written assignments which In turn 
must be analyzed, has a substantially greater Instructional 
load than the hlsto3?y Instructor who only occasionally 
requires written work of his students. Administrators are 
coming to recognize this type of difference. One Junior 
college, for example, calculates full teaching load for 
Instructors of ^vrltten communication at 12 semester hours 
with 20 students per class. 

(6) Experience of the Instructor . There is 2 in 
xmdersta able tendency ror administrators to reward 
their 1< > 1 e3q>erlenced Instructors with a favorable 
teaching schedule. What may result, however. Is that the 
young beginning Instructor gets the "full dose" at a 
time when he is least prepared for It. Many of these 
young Instructors are forced into Ineffective patterns of 
teaching which they later find difficult to change. In 
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addition^ an appreciable number are discouraged to the 
point of leaving the profession. 

(7) Preparation of the Instructor . While 
this factor does not relate as directly to teaching load 
as some of those Just mentioned. It nevertheless ‘warrants 
consideration. There Is wide difference of opinion as to 
how much subject preparation an Instructor needs to 
possess before he can con5>etently teach a course. 

Opinions range all the way from the Ph.D, to no formal 
preparation. The fact of the matter is that there are 
variables which make It Impossible to establish any given 
amount of formal preparation as essential. To do so 
Ignores the fact that much of what anyone knows was not 
learned in formal courses as well as the fact that some 
Instructors will work extremely hard to make up for a 
deficiency In background. 

This means that an administrator must resort to 
Individual Judgment in deciding If a given Instructor Is 
qualified to Instruct a given coiirse. When doing so he 
should realize that (a) there are limits to which hard 
work will condensate for an Instructor* s deficiencies in 
background, (b) where deficiencies can be overcome by the 
Instructor* s hard work, this should be reflected In his 
teaching load or his other teaching may suffer, and (c) 
some Instructors have an Inflated opinion of their back- 
grounds and abilities and ■willingly accept assignments 
which they are not qualified to carry out. 

Junior colleges with small enrollments ob- 
viously face a special problem In obtaining qualified 
Instructors for the offerings which they feel should be 
provided. Nevertheless, the cause of education may be 
best served when an administrator refuses to offer courses 
for which qualified Instructors are not available, even 
when this means sending students to senior colleges bel\'. l 
they condlete two years of Junior college work. 



Some administrators, while well aware of the factors 
Just cited, feel that they cannot be considered in conputlng 
Instructional load for reasons of faciaty morale and finances. 
As for concern ■with lng)alrlng faculty morale, this Is 
more an Imagined than real problem when an administrator 
makes sure that policies affecting the faculty are Inter- 
preted to them. While the financial concern cannot be as 
easily dispensed with, the administrator who Is committed 
to quality Instruction must do everything possible to 
provide conditions conducive to it. 

Actoowledgment of Effective Teaching . Our knowledge 
of the factors that produce motivation supports the as sump- 
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tlon that ackomrledgment of good teaching contributes to 
a strong Instructional program. The issue as to whether 
or not It Is possible to Identify the best teachers on a 
faculty seems to me to be simmiarlzed by the person irtio 
said, "Everyone knows who the best teachers of a faculty 
are but nobody wants to name them." We woiild strike a 
victory for good Instruction if this reluctance were 
overcome. 

When reference Is made to recognition for good teaching. 
It is typically assumed one means financial reward for- 
getting that some of the most effective types of recog- 
nition from a motivational standpoint are not financial. 
Among the points that an admlnlsti?atlon should consider In 
the acknowledgment of effective teaching are as follows: 

Financial rewards . Financial rewards In the 
teaching profession are by no means new as one might be 
led to assume from current professional literature on 
the subject. Until salary schedules became vogue, most 
public school systems enqployed an Informal type of merit 
salary schedule and most colleges and universities never 
did depart from this practice. 

An unnecessary dlleimiia seems to have been 
created over this Issue. Extensive effort has been es^ended 
unsuccessfully In an effort to satisfy those who demand 
objective evidence of superior teaching as a condition 
for merit salaries. We would do better to concentrate on 
composite Judgments of teacher coiq>etency made with all 
the wisdom and evidence at our disposal rather than 
straining to produce proof which Is probably not forth- 
coming. No apologies need to be made for doing so. Such 
a pix>cedure does not differ substantially from the one 
eiQ)loyed by teachers when they render Judgments on their 
students In the form of grades. 

I am firmly of the opinion that In the absence 
of salary schedules established by law, good teachers 
should be rewarded financially as one means to avoid a 
situation which encourages poor Instructors to i*emaln 
at an Institution and good ones to go elsewhere. 

Non-f Inanclal acknowledgments . As important as 
financial rewards are in promoting good t -’aching, they 
alone are never sufficient. Acknowledgments of a non- 
flnanclal nature are frequently underestimated in their 
value for motivating teachers to surive for excellent 
performance. Some of the most effective of these are 
very Informal In nature consisting of no more than well 
deserved coiQ>llments paid teachers both In private and 
public. Too often. It seems to me, administrators are 
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prone to ^difficulties aS^sh^coSngs? ”^en an 

involvi^ dean S pSsldent bSrsting with 

instructor comes to his dean or preaxu planning to 

enthiisiasm about oMsent for that administra- 

do. ^ °PP?f ^®Sp«°?at“n and to offer 

carrying out his 

plans if it seems needed. 

n^ere are those vho contend 
iim rtf* T-; •> Vear Award” are too limited in the 

as "Teacher of year att effective. There is 

iSSbUmirtSIi Sfectmly he employed to broaden 
the base for granting such awards. 

Ih summary, when combined ^th the othe^roce- 
dures that have been ®®>^tloned, 

even when limited in The very fact 

in the promotion ^ ^ the profession, and 
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Research In American Junior Colleges,"^ 

Evaliiatlng the Instructional Program . While It 
is dlfflciiit; to separate ins-cructlon ana cijrrlc\ilum In 
the process of evaluation, the suggestions which follow 
Identify the sources and types of evidence that are espe- 
cially helpful for evaluating the Instructional program. 

The professional staff as evaluators of Instruc- 
tlon. We pay a severe price In education for the prevalent 
a^^tude that an lnstructor»s classroom Is his sacred 
private domain. Many beginning Instructors very much need 
and desire assistance for Improving their Instructional 
procediares. In Institutions where the administration 
takes seriously Its responsibility for a strong Instruc- 
tional program, these dlfflc\iltles are spotted thT*ongb 
classroom visitations and confarences, and assistance Is 
provided as needed. Apart from what this means for the 
Instructional prograin. It salvages a significant number 
of potentially capable yoimg Instructors. Providing this 
assistance to new Instructors emphasizes again the need 
for Instructional deans and department heads who are 
capable of and Interested In providing instructional 
leadership. 

One of the most peii)lexlng dilemmas that admin- 
istrators encounter is the Instructor, more often than 
not the beginner, who equates hl0i teaching standards, 
l.e., good Instruction, with high failure rate. As 
Dean Seldlln of Alfred University Graduate School says, 
they associate "hi^ standards" with "keeping them out 
and "putting them out" and that the higher the standard 
the greater the "out-put".'^ Another person has expressed 
this situation by referring to It as the theory that t^ 
more blood there is on the floor, the higher the standards. 

Getting membei*s of a facility to realize that 
genuine high standards constitute achievement of the 
highest order for the greatest possible number rather than 
equating high standards with rate of failure is a problem 
which nearly every Institution needs to tackle with an 
In-service program. The article by Dean Seldlln Just 
referred to provides some good food for thought on this 
problem. 



^Stickler, W. Hugh, "The Expanding Role of Institu- 
tional Research In American Jimlor Colleges," Junior College 
Journal, 31:5^2-48, May 1961. 

^Seldlln, Joseph, "High Standards: Sacred and Profane," 

Mathematics Magazine, 23: 189-92, March-Aprll 1950. 
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Students as evaluators of Instruction . There 
Is piTonounced disagreement ais to ifhether sind how students 
should be Involved In the evaluation of Instruction. 

Those uho advocate involving students say, "If you want to 
know how good the meal was, ask the customers and not the 
cook." The real Issue is whether students can make valid 
Judgments on the quality of Instruction. Some who object 
base their disapproval on cases where students have been 
Inappropriately used as evaluators. Matters relating to 
curriculum, course objectives, assigning of grades, and 
the like, are In this category. On the other hand, 
students clearly are in position to make valid Judgments 
on such things as how well an Instructor explains, makes 
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and gives individual help. 



In summary, a Junior college administrator urtio 
is committed to developing a strong instructional program 
can hardly afford to disregard valuable Information on 
strengths and weaknesses of the program that can be 
obtained from students. This does not reqxilre the syste- 
matic \ise of student ratings, though some colleges and 
imlversltles have successfiilly used this procedure for 
years. One such Institution Is the University of Washington 
which has for 25 years employed systematic student ratings 
of Instructors conducted by the administration. Personally, 
I do not favor having all students evaluate each Instructor 
each semester. In the first place, this Is not necessary, 
and further, \dien ratings are used In this way, they tend 
to become routine and lose their effectiveness. How 
student evaluations are eiq)loyed In a particular Institu- 
tion Is a decision that should be arrived at cooperatively 
by the administration and faculty. Deciding whether they 
should be employed, however, is an administrative deci- 
sion and while a president may need to build an acceptance 
of the Idea, a faculty should not be permitted to 
decide against their use. On the other hand, excellent 
evidence can be obtained without emp: eying rating forms 
by conducting Interviews with selectt- insightful students. 
In some situations this procedure may *»ell prove wisest. 



Former students and outside agencies as evaluators 
of Instructiofu This is an evasive area in wnicn vo seex 
evidence for evaluating an Instructional program. IDistl- 
tutlons which use such so\irces to obtain evaluative 
evidence need to be aware of their limitations and pitfalls. 
The follow-up procedure In education Is imich better 
adapted to evaluating curriculum than instruction. At 
best. In the realm of Instruction It provides a generalized 
Judgment tempered by time and therefore often falls to 
pln-polnt strengths and weaknesses. 
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The greatest abuse of this procedure Is using It 
to evaluate Junior college Instruction by comparing It 
with senior college Instruction. This Is typically done 
by comparing the grades earned by students before and after 
transfer. No controls In terms of ability and background 
are used and, even worse. It assumes a quality of Instruc- 
tion on the part of senior Institutions which. In too 
many Instances, Just does not exist. As a consequence, 
the Junior college assumes that Its Instructional program 
is strong because students perform as well there as they do 
after transferring to senior Institutions, never stopping 
to realize that Instruction may be poor at both places. 

Probably the most reliable evaluatlcrs of instruc- 
tion that can be obtained from former students are their 
reflections on the strengths and weaknesses of the program. 
This Is especially true of students who transfer to senior 
Institutions which provides them with a direct basis of 
con^arlson. 



Instructional Leadership Through an 
in-service Program 

Inasmuch as most effective efforts at professional 
growth bring improvement In a variety of areas, the sugges- 
tions which follow are by no means limited In scope to 
Instructional lii5)rovement . 

Faculty meetings as an aid to In-service Improvement . 
While commonly employed for this purpose, the faculty 
meeting often proves unfruitful as a means of promoting 
Instructional In^rovement . Where faculty meetings are 
successful, certain conditions have generally been met. 
First, a steering or planning committee representing the 
administration and faculty Is charged with developing a 
long-range program, usually covering at least an academic 
year. Second, each program Is well planned with measures 
taken to help assure that assigned responsibilities are 
carried out. Third, It Is made clear to the faculty that 
they aire to attend. Fourth, meetings are scheduled at 
times other than the end of a busy day. Some presidents 
have had excellent success holding faculty meetings In 
conjunction with a meal paid for out of Institutional 
funds. Even breakfast meetings have proven successfiil! 
Fifth, business meetings and In-service meetings are not 
Intermixed. And finally, definite time limits are set 
and adhered to for meetings. 

The professional llbraiy as an aid to In-service 
li rorovemerit . A' well-cho'seh and up-to-date professional 
llorary can pay excellent dividends through Its contribution 
to professional growth and Improvement. The collection 
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need not be large If It Is wisely selected and accessible. 
Normally the best location Is the faculty lounge. Develop- 
ment of the collection should be the Joint responsibility 
of the faculty and administration with the librarian 
playing a key role. 



Professional meetings as an aid to In-serylce 
Improvement . If a president provided financial assistance 
ana ppT »mi ti:ed his faculty to attend all scheduled pro- 
fessional meetings, he would both bankrupt the Institu- 
tion and rarely have any Instructors In the classroom. 
Nevertheless, attendance at professional meetings does 
serve to linprove a faculty and, consequently, the 
Instructional program. Each faculty member should, 
therefore, be given some financial assistance for attending 
professional meetings. 

While the extent of assistance that the faculty should 
receive can only be determined by the circumstances of 
the Institution, two policies should be adhered to. First, 
funds for this purpose should be equally divided among the 
faculty. Ebcchange arrangements among the faculty will 
then make It possible for those who desire to attend meetings 
held at distant places to pool their shares and attend on 
altei*nate years. Second, the president should maintain a 
special fund, making possible faculty travel to special 
meetings where representation Is in the best Interest of 
the Institution, 

Some Institutions employ what seems to me a good 
proced\n?e with respect to the responsibility placed on 
those who attend meetings. They require each faculty 
member who attends a professional meeting with Institutional 
assistance to make a repo3?t, written or oral, to the faculuy 
as a whole or the department to which he is assigned as 
may be appropriate In each Instance. 
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AFFUGATION , 

Attach recent 
photograph 
to this comer 
If desired. 

1. Date: « 

(month) (day) (year) 

2. Name: 

(last] (first) (middle) 

3* ^I^n?c(8) of position desired: (indicate preferences in order) 



Return to: J. M. Richards, President 

East Point Junior College 
East Point, North Carolina 



4. Present Address: 

(street) (city) (state) 

(telephone) 

If change of address is contemplated, indicate anticipated date of change and 
address thereafter. 



\date of change) (street) (city) (Estate) 

(telephone) 



6. Race: Date of Birth: Marital Status: 

No. of Dependents: Religious Preference: 

Height: Weight: 



7» Graduate of 



(secondary school) 



at 



(place) 



in 



TyearJ 



RECORD OF AOTENDAliCE IN POST-SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 
(in chronological order) 

Institution Dates Attended Nature of Studies Pursued 



Semester Credits 
and Degrees Earned 



(a) 



(t) 

(c) 



(d) 

(e) 

(f) 



If you are now a candidate for a degree, when do you expect to receive it? 



(months 



(year) 
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9. Academic Record: Give Grade Point Average figured to one decimal, i.e., 2.8 etc., 

with A=4, B=3, C=2, D=i7 F=0, for each of the following: (Convert credits earned 

in quarter hours to semester hours . ) 

(a) Total UNDERGRADUATE GBA = 

(h) Undergraduate major of semester hours in (subject 

field). 

(c) Undergraduate minor (or equivalent) of semester hours in 

(subject field). 

(d) Undergradmte minor (or equivalent) of semester hours in 

(subject field). 

i e) Total GKADUATE GBA = for ___ semester hours of work completed. 

f ) Graduate major of ___ semester hours (when completed) in 

(sTibject field). 

(g) Graduate minor of semester hours (when completed) in 

(subject field). 

10. Honors, awards and other recognition: (Those of special significance received in 

high school may be Included.) 

(a) Academic - 



(b) Leadership and Service 



11. Scholarly and professional organizations in which membership is currently held; 



12. Participation in activities and organizations: (include both college and 

comminity participation) 



(ft) 


Academic organizations 






(D) 


Art. drama and sneech. and music 




(c) 


Snorts and athletics 




(d) 


Social organizations 






(e) 


Civic and service organizations 





V 
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13 • Hobbies 



l 4 . List student activities in which you are interested and consider yourself 
qualified to sponsor or supervise. Circle those that you have directed. 



15. Educational employment (in chronological order) 

Institution Dates Duties Performed 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 



16. En5>loyment other than educational (in chronological order) 
Employer Dates Duties Performed 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 



Highest SalEiry 
(9 mo. or 12 mo.?) 



Highest Salary 
(Annual rate) 
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17. Provide a brief statement providing significant information about yourself not 
covered elsewhere in this application and/or relate any special contribution 
that you feel you C£ui mate to this institution. 



18. Attach copies of transcripts, reproductions of originals are acceptable, on 
college work completed. Provide a list of courses currently enrolled in and 
courses to be completed before beginning employment, (if this is not needed 
by the institution, have the applicant list the courses taken that relate to 

the position for which he is applying including those in professional education.) 

19 . List three references including the administrator in best position to Judge the 
work of your most recent educational tmd other employment if you have held such 
employment. If a recommendation is on file elsewhere from any of these references, 
specify where. 

Nage Position Address 



1 . 
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SELECTION OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 

*W . A . Hxant 

It has been said often that the selection of a 
president Is the first, and In many ways the most Im- 
portant, duty of the governing board of a college or 
university . Certainly It could be said that one of the 
major duties of the Jxanlor college president Is to see 
that his Institution Is staffed with the very best 
classroom teachers possible for the salary the school 
Is able to pay. In many respects this fxanctlon of the 
president might be regarded as his primary' responsibility. 
I remember seeing a sign In a bank recently which read 
something like this, "Money may not ha the most Ic^ortant 
thing In the world but It Is way ahead of whatever Is in 
second place." At least I think this duty of the presi- 
dent could be classified In this same category, "...It 
Is way ahead of whatever is in second place." The* 
selection of Instructional staff becomes a role of major 
Importance when It Is recognized that no college can 
be any stronger than Its faculty. Classroom Instructors 
possessed of such qualities as scholarship, enthusiasm 
for learning and Instruction In the classroom. Interest 
In the welfare and progress of students, and loyalty 
to the program of the college are what transform an 
ordinary college into a great Institution. 



Most of the presidents here today are from com- 
paratively small Jxanlor colleges. l mean "small" In the 
sense t:-.at student bodies are not great In size and the 
faculty is small enough so that the president may 
become well acquainted with each member. The Institution 
I represent falls in this classification. It has a 
student body of about seven hiandred and a full-time 
Instructional faculty of twenty- three. The plan which we 
for the selection of Instructional staff members has 
worked well for us. With the proper alterations it will 
work well In larger Jxanlor colleges. Let me make it 
clear at the outset that I claim no credit for the 



♦Dr. Anthony Hxant has been president of Howard 
County Jxanlor College, Big Spring, Texas, since 1952. 
Prior to that he was with the State Department of Educa- 
tion In Texas. His doctorate degree was taken In Jxanlor 
college education at the University of Texas. 
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originality of our plan. We have studied what other 
colleges are doing and have tried to evolve a program 
containing what we considered the best parts of the plans 
studied . 

The organization of our program for the selection of 
instructional staff was largely Influenced by a policy of 
our Board of Trustees, requiring that all persons being 
considered for the position of Instructor in the class- 
room must be personally investigated by a member of the 
administrative staff or by the department head concerned. 
Exception to this policy is made only when the person 
xander consideration is well known to a member of the 
authorized investigating group. Such ein Information gather- 
ing visit becomes urmecessary. 

In recruiting a new faculty member we try to get 
the largest list possible of persons available for the 
position. In the past we have secured our prospects mainly 
in one of the following ways: (l) reconmendatlon from 

one of our own faculty members, (2) recommendation from 
graduate school placement bureaus, (3) reconmendatlon by 
a professional friend on a high school or college faculty, 
and (4) direct applications by candidates. During my 
administration we have never employed knowingly an appli- 
cant recommended by a commercial teacher* s agency. We 
would not fail, however, to consider a qualified appli- 
cant reconmended by such an agency. When the list of 
prospective Instructors has been completed, a committee 
composed of the Academic Dean, President, and Department 
Head concerned, meet and consider the information about 
each prospect. After careful study of college trans- 
cripts £ind other pertinent data, the prospect list is 
narrowed down to one or two persons. This action does 
not preclude the possibility of considering a .more de- 
sirable candidate brought to the attention of the committee 
after its initial meeting. 

The next step is a personal visit by the president, 
academic dean, or department head to the institution where 
the prospective Instructor is enqployed, to his last place 
of eiq)loyment, or, in the case of an inexperienced 
graduate, to the school conferring his latest degree. 

Prior to this visit, we have checked with the Retail 
Merchants Association or some other recognized credit 
association to see how the prospect has discharged his 
financial obligations. I am sure, at this point, many 
of you are thinking that such a plan is too expensive. 

You say, "How can we afford the money for these visits?" 

May I say in reply that such a plan will prove to be 
less expensive in the long run. Only one of the last 
fourteen people investigated and eiq)loyed xander this 
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plan in our college has failed to be satisfactory. When 
the probability is considered that a person is being 
selected who will affect the welfare of hundreds of 
young people for years to come^ the problem becomes one 
of a major Investment. Then, there is the loss Incurred 
from frequent or constant replacement. This may cost 
more in the long run than one carefully investigated 
placement that will last for years. None of us would 
want to make a personal investment without thorough 
investigation beforehand. 

Our visit is usually divided into two parts: 
visiting with school officials and with merchants and 
other leading citizens in the coimmanlty. It is sur- 
prising how much more you can find out about an individual 
during a personal call than by letter. I have found that 
many people, including school officials, will not put 
anything in writing that is derogatory either to the 
character or ability of an lndlvld\ial. The great fear 
is in being sued. I can recall many Instances of re- 
ceiving good letters of recommendation on Indlvldiials, 
only to find through a personal visit with the writers 
of these letters that they were afraid to put the real 
truth into writing. When they were interviewed personally, 
they refused to give a favorable recommendation. In a 
general sense these are the things with which we are con- 
cerned in investigating a prospective teacher: 

1. Iforal character. 

2. Educational background and training; scholarship. 

3. Ability to fit into the philosophy of the school. 

4. Loyalty to present institution and administration. 

5. Ability and success as a classroom teacher. 

6. Ability to get along with other faculty members, 
students, and townspeople. 

7. Initiative and self-reliance. 

No attempt has been made to place these items in a 
sequence of lii 5 )ortance, with one important exception. 

Moral character has been listed as the number one item for 
the simple reason that the investigation closes when we are 
told that our prospect cannot be recoimended in this 
respect. We would not consider such a person in our 
system; therefore, it woiild be wasted effort to continue 
the investigation further. 

When the person conducting the investigation returns 
home with a favorable report the applicant is invited by 
letter or telephone to pay a visit to our campus. We 
always pay the expenses of those to whom we extend an 
invitation to visit us. We feel that it is Just as im- 
portant for the prospect to visit us as it is for us to 
check him by visit. We want to be sure he will like us. 
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If he is married, we always invite him to bring his 
wife. I always try to arrange some time during the 
visit to have them in my home for a cup of coffee. 

The head of the department lander whom the prospect 
will teach is the one who takes charge of him when he 
arrives on campus. I first have a short interview with 
the applicant and then Introduce him to the department 
chairman. The latter then Introduces him to all the 
Instructors in his department and gives opportunity for 
a short visit. In showing the prospective teacher over 
the campus, the department head will also Introduce many 
other faculty member. After these visits the recruit 
is brought back to either the office of the dean or the 
president. The department head then goes back to check 
with the members of his department or division to see 
what their reaction is to the visitor. Upon receiving a 
favorable reply the department head asks the president 
to recommend appointment by the Board. We will neither 
recommend nor employ any prospective teacher unless 
recommended by the department head and accepted by the 
majority of the Instructors in the department concerned. 

I always reserve the right to refuse to recommend a 
candidate even though he may be recommended by the 
department head. Let me say in passing that it has 
never been necessary for me to exercise this right. 

As you will note, I have taken the practical 
approach in presenting our plan of selecting instructional 
staff members with a little of the philosophy back of 
each phase of the plan. I hope it has been of Interest 
and of some practical value. 
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DEVELOPING AN IN-SERVICE PROGRAM 
Summary of Remarks By 
♦James L. Wattenbarger 
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Of the role of the Junior college among the faculty. 

2. Provide for a better understanding of the students, 
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Third, there is a need for training in the non- 
teaching responsibilities that a Junior college teacher 
must carry. In small Junior colleges, particularly in 
some of the privately supported institutions, teachers 
must carry responsibilities for dormitories, recreation, and 
in almost all Junior colleges, the teachers must carry on 
the responsibilities for public speaking engagements, 
community survey work, and other community related 
activities . 

Fourth, there is a need for improving the individuals 
who may be considered borderline employment possibilities. 

As the teacher shortage becomes greater, we will be em- 
ploying more of these individuals. We have a choice of 
either helping these rather poor teachers to Improve and 
become better teachers, or doing without a teacher at all 
In some Instances . 

Fifth, there needs to be constant study of the rela- 
tionship between load and new teachers. There is a ten- 
dency to load the new teacher down with heavier classroom 
assignments than the older teachers may have. This comes 
at a time when In-service training is most Important to 
these Individuals. This fact may provide a difficult 
problem . 

Slxbh, there is often a wide divergence in the back- 
grounds of the faculty because of the very nature of the 
role of the Junior college. The same faculty will have 
Individuals representing both academic and technical and 
often vocational areas. A faculty in-service training 
program will seek to bridge these gulfs of dlffsrences. 

Seventh, few teachers understand fully the student 
personnel services program of the Junior college, and 
particularly the guidance services. All teachers must 
understand their responsibility in reference to this. 

Eighth, there is a great deal of misunderstanding 
concerning Institutional research activities which the 
Junior college must carry on. The article by Hugh Stickler 
in the most recent issue of the Junior College Journal out- 
lines ways in which institutional research can and should 
be carried on in the Junior college. 

Ninth, although they may be difficult to arrange, 
visits to other Junior colleges comprise the most Important 
part of faculty in-service development. To see other 
situations, to evaluate them in terms of your own may be 
a morale boosting factor as well as a learning method. 
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finally, tenth, many colleges do not use con- 
sultants properly, a consultant should have a clear 
understanding of what he is supposed to do; he should be 
given an opportunity to do the Job, and he should have 
an opportunity to plan ahead In his own personal relation- 
ship to the college. Consultants may be very valuable to 
the Junior colleges and should be used as often as possible. 
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FACULTY POLICIES 



*Charles R. Foster 

Certainly one of the most Important problems con- 
fronting every junior college president Is the problem 
of how to maintain productive and satisfying relationships 
with the faculty. The same general problems which exist 
In the area of admlnlstratlon-facuBJy relationships In 
colleges and universities are evident In Junior colleges 
as well. 

A number of people have noted that even In a smaa.1 
Junior college there is a tendency for faculty members 
to gravitate toward the senior college concept of faculty 
prerogatives. Faculty members In Junior colleges. In 
other words, have a tendency to think of themselves as 
playing a role resembling that of the college or univer- 
sity faculty member rather than that of the faculty member 
In a high school. For this reason most of the things 
that can be said about college faculty members apply also 
to Junior college faculty members. 

Corson^ has pointed out that there Is an organizational 
dualism which Is reflected In practically all college 
faculties, a dualism which on the one hand reflects what 
Is considered the "scalar" principle of organization and 
on the other hand reflects the traditional faculty powers 
with which faculty members are usually entrusted. 

The scalar principle Is based on the Idea that the 
power rests at the top with the president and then comes 
down successively through the dean, department head, and 
faculty member. Traditional faculty powers, on the other 
hand, are those generally entrusted to faculty members 
regarding many phases of the educational program, and 



*Dr. Charles Foster Is Professor of Education at the 
University of Florida. He Is past national president of 
Phi Delta Kappa In which capacity he has done extensive 
travel and speaking, including a trip to Japan. Dr. Foster 
has his doctorate from Harvard with guidance being his 
area of professional Interest. 

^Corson, John J. Governance of Colleges and Univer - 
sities, McGraw-Hill Book Company, i 'w Yorx; 19b0. 
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most of these are traditional and not delegated. In 
many cases they have Just developed without any special 
planning. In colleges, then, there are definite organiza- 
tional principles resembling those found In any general 
business or Industrial set-up (the scalar principle) 
and, on the other hand, there are responsibilities and 
powers which have come to rest on the faculty members 
Just by virtue of tradition. This creates confusion as 
to where the faculty members* powers begin and leave 
off, and It produces the basis for conflict. It would be 
better If the allocation of powers could be more clearly 
Identified and determined, and this might well be one 
specific recommendation to a new Junior college president. 
It could be more readily done in a college which Is 
newly organized than In an older Institution where matters 
have become more crystallized. 

In Corson's study of college government, he mentions 
several characteristics of faculty members which the Junior 
college administrator might well study and bear In mind 
as he considers his staff relationships. A few of these 
are worth reviewing. The first one is that; 



. . .the average faculty member has become during 
the past 100 years oriented more, to his dis- 
cipline than to his Institution.'^ 

This Is a very Important fact for the college presi- 
dent to remember. He must keep in mind the fact that the 
orientation of a faculty member Is very largely to the 
subject field to which he feels a responsibility, and If 
there Is a conflict between his loyalty to the subject and 
his loyalty to the Institution, he will have a strong 
tendency to put the subject first in his thinking. 

Corson also mentions a number of characteristics 
which he thinks are observable in college faculty members. 
Including the following four which were brought out by 
Peter Drucker In an article in the Harvard Business Review 

( Management and the Professional ijSTployee" ,' Harvard 

Business Review . May 1958, page 88). 

1. The faculty member has a self-contained logic. He 
has a tendency to use Intellectual processes that are 
different from the administrator. 

w certain Ingrained working habits. Because 

he has been trained to work on his own, he insists on 
having complete control of the way he does his Job. 

3. He has objective standards which he applies to 
his own work Instead of accepting the evaluation of a superior. 

^Ibld., p. 29. 
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4. He regards the Importance of conventional pro- 
fessional practices as the "very anthesls" of profess U>aal 
status . 

Whether these observations are true or not. It Is 
certainly a fact that some of them apply to some extent 
In the case of practically all college teachers. It Is 
particularly noticeable that the college teacher feel’s as 
though he has the Inherent right to be the sole .ludge of 
his own efficiency. Others have also pointed out the fact 
that we pay a great price In college education In order to 
preserve the dogma that what gees on In a college class- 
room is the professor's own business. Quite a few people 
are beginning to question the validity of this dogma and 
to bring forth the Idea that perhaps It Is about time 
for a change In this respect. Nevertheless, It Is helpful 
to realize that faculty members tend to regard themselves 
as operating on the basis of a set of standards different 
from those which might ordinarily be applied to a worker 
In some other field. 

There Is another point which Corson makes which Is 
Interesting. He points out that professors are also 
committed to values. They are very much Inclined to 
Judge a problem in terms of the extent to wh ich It is 
In harmony with what they consider to be ethical, or 
moral, or In accord with some Intellectual principle 
having a high priority. As Corson suggests: 

...a needed decision on a practical matter may be 

deferred until theoretical issues are debated. 

An Instance Is given In which a faculty of a large 
Eastern university was unable to decide on a curriculum 
for 3. program of public administration oecause of its 
disagreement on the fundamental role of the state In society. 

It hardly needs to be pointed out that sometimes 
Issues have to be decided on the basis of some practical 
operating principle, leaving ultimate theoretical aspects 
of the matter for later debate and decision. The adminis- 
trator is more likely to see this as an Imperative need and 
of course this might lead to differences of opinion in 
some cases. 

While It is Interesting to explore the various 
theoretical aspects of this problem, probably one basic 
principle stands out and that Is the need for a rather 



^Ibld., p. 30. 
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clear delineation of responsibilities so that each 
group in the institution has a definite landerstanding 
of what Ics responsibilities are. When these lines of 
responsibility are clearly landerstood, people will 
usually make the necessary adjustments in their thinking 
to meet the working sitxiations that come up from day to 
day and from time to time. 

One other thing that probably ought to be mentioned 
is the question of academic freedom. This seems to be 
one of the most frequ)nt areas of difficulty and often 
results from a lack of understanding on the part of all 
concerned. The best way to meet this situation is to 
a’-»tlcipate that problems may arise when they are least 
•expected. Henderson^ eiq>haslzej the need for having 
definitely agre ’ upon principles and procedures to be 
followed in case^ involving academic freedom. 

College presidents would do well to read the review 
of this subject which Henderson offers. Periiaps the most 
Important 'It of advice here is that it would be well for 
the college president to set up a policy, and machinery 
for in^lementlng the policy, before a fire breaks out 
somewhere . 

Finally, I would like to turn to a set of guiding 
principles which I thlrk can be Just as valuable to a 
Junior college president as they have been over the years 
to other people in positions of supervisory responsibility. 
I refer to the fl;-* basic points in the old Job relations 
progi’am as they were developed in World War II days by the 
War Man Power Commission. These slnq)le precepts, widely 
observed in Industry, can certainly be helpful to us 



1. Let people know how they are getting along. 

2. Give cred/t where credit is due. 

3. Tell peopi'" about changes that are going to 
affect the*u. 

4. Make the best use of each per on*s ability. 

5. Never stand in a person *s wa^ . 



Henderson, Algo D., Pol icies and Practices in Higher 
Education . Harper and Brothers . ; .-w York, I960. Pp . 20a- 
2C^^ 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE BUDGE!' 



W. A. Hunt 

Probably the most Important single administrative 
Job of the year is the preparation of the annual budget. 

The budget translates the educational program of the 
institution into terms of dollars. It must of necessity 
provide for a well-balanced distribution of support for 
all areas of activities and services of the Junior college. 
It Is necessary that the President of the college do a 
great deal of educational planning preceding the actual 
preparation of tho budget. In order to plan wisely for 
the future, he may find It necessary to hold many con- 
ferences with the administrative staff, the business 
officer (if a separate office from the presidency), and 
with departmental deans or chairmen. Wien this back- 
ground planning Is complete the president usually presents 
a broad outline plan to the Board or governing agency 
for approval before work Is actually begun on drafting 
the formal budget. 

Assuming that the background work of planning the 
educational program has been eon?)leted, let us now turn 
to the actual preparation of a Jormal budget. May I 
offer for your consideration several points which may 
be helpful In preparing an annual budget? 

Preparation of Budget 

We actually have four budgets adopted or approved by 
our Board of Trustees each year: (l) an Educational and 

General Piands Budget; (2) a Student Hoxislng System 
Revenue Fund Budget; (3) an Interest and Bond Budget for 
the retirement of Indebtedness on tax bonds; and (4) an 
Interest and Bond Budget for the retirement of Indebted- 
ness on dormitory revenue bonds . I shall direct attention 
mainly to the preparation of the Educational and General 
Funds Budget since time will not permit study of all 
types . 

In my institution the board holds me, the President, 
responsloie for the preparation of the annual budgets. I 
am hold responsible, also, to see that expenditures do 

exceed budget allotments or that total expenditures do 
not exceed the total Income. We generally amerd our 
budget once or twice a year to reflect a more realistic 
picture of Income and expenditures and to comply with Texas 
law. Our Board never approves more expenditures In 
given year than the total amount of money shown In the 
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Income section of the budget. This, too, is in compliance 
with Texas law which requires that all expenditures shown 
In the Educational and General Funds Budget be paid In 
the year they were obligated. In other words this sl^ly 
means that obligations in this area can not be extended 
more than one year. I believe this same law applies In most 
states of the United States. 

Income 

I always prepare the estimates in the Income section 
of the budget in advance of those for expenditures. I 
try to make these estimates as realistic as possible 
since an lanreallstlc approach (over-estimation of Income) 
will preclude a realistic approach to the expenditure 
section of the budget. Over-estimation may also result 
In serious damage to the educational program. Certainly 
the limits of the Institutional program must be determined 
by the total available resources. My advice is to be 
conservative in listing Income and exercise liberality 
In the section on expenditures, bearing In mind that 
total expenditures should not exceed total Income. 

The sectional headings In both the Income and expen- 
diture sections of an Educational and General Funds 
Budget follow rather closely the suggestions given In 
College and University Business Administration, Volume I.^ 
The sub-headings were designed to meet the needs of a 
particular institution. A very helpful procedure, both 
In preparing the Income section and submitting it for 
approval, is the use of three columns of figures 
after each Item listed: Column I, the budget figure for 

the past year (amended budget); Column 2, actual amount 
spent for the current year; Column 3 , the proposed 
amount for adoption In the new budget. Figures in Column 2 
are ascertained by using the amounts spent to date In each 
Item as shown from the accounting system, with the addition 
of ^y Income in any account that may be expected to accrue 
In the remaining months of the current budget year. Inci- 
dentally, the accounting system should be set up in the 
same order as the budget. Item by Item. This system has 
been found most desirable, not only for budget coinparlsons 
with actual expenditures, but for making monthly financial 
reports to the Board. 

In determining the anticipated Income from tuition 
and fees it is helpful to obtain expected enrollment 
figures from the Registrar or Director of Admissions. The 



^American Council on 
Business Administration, 



Education, College and Univer sity 
Vol. I (Washington, D. c. : 1$$2). 
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estimate should also take into account general economic 
conditions^ trends In enrollment In the Institution Itself 
and In other Institutions of comparable size located in 
the same general area. 

I have had no experience in estimating Incomes 
from endoTiiments. All my administrative experience has 
been In public junior colleges which had no endowment 
funds. I do know that endowments require thorough study 
before budget estimates can be made with any degree of 
accuracy. This fact is particularly true in the case 
of Investments In stocks that tend to fluctuate. 

Estimates of Income from gifts and grants should be 
conservative. It Is always a good Idea^ I think, to 
base this estimate on past experience where It Is available. 
Other factors would be Interest of alumni, definite plans 
for raising money, and prospects of research grants and 
contracts . 

The estimate of the amoiant of money to be received 
from local taxes has never been too difficult for me to 
figure. I always ask the County Auditor for his estimate 
of the assessed valuation of the county. We use the same 
tax assessor-collector as the county and the same valuation 
that the county uses. I usually figure the same percentage 
of collection as that of the prior year (925^ last year) . 

We do not estimate the amoiant to be collected from delin- 
quent taxes since we figure that this amoiant will usually 
take care of the cost of collecting ciarrent taxes. In 
large public college districts It is better to estimate 
the amoiant of delinquent taxes in a separate Item. 

The estimate for Income from sales and services of 
instructional departments Is obtained by getting estimates 
from the Departmental Chalnnen. I always coinpare these 
estimates with what actually came in during the past year, 
to see If they are realistic. CTreat deviations in es- 
timated collections, as compared with the current year, are 
checked with the Departmental Chairmen for possible error. 

Estimates from Income on auxiliary enterprises is 
determined by enrollment, probable volume of business in 
such enterprises as the bookstore, and by checking with 
the director of each auxiliary enterprise. Estimates are 
made on a gross basis. 

Estimates of income from other soiorces are based on 
careful examination of past experience with proper 
adjustments for future conditions. 
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Eacpendltiires 

Expendltiires in the Current Educational Operation 
Budget are classified by function as follows: 

1 . Administrative Expense 

2. General Expense 

3. Auxiliary Enterprises (Athletics - Men and Women) 

4. Instructional and Departmental Research 

5. Library 

6. Plant Operation and Maintenance 

7. Capital Expenditures 

8. Contingency Fund 

9. Fixed Charges 

This organization of the expenditures section follows, in 
the main, the accepted procedure in college and university 
business administration. The only two exceptions are 
Auxiliary Qiterprlses and Capital Expenditures. The two 
items Included under Auxiliary Qiterprlses are Athletics 
for Men and Athletics for Women. Athletics should pay 
for themselves but do not in this case. They are, there- 
fore, Included in the operating budget, both in the Income 
and Expenditure section. This is done in order to give a 
fair picture of the cost. Cxirrent funds for the purchase 
of new furniture, furniture repairs, purchase of new 
equipment, and cainpus improvements including street paving 
and other ground i mp rovement are Included in Caoltal Ex- 
penditures . 

When the anticipated amount of Income has been deter- 
mined the Department Chairmen are called in for a confer- 
ence with the President and Business Manager. This meeting 
is usually held in the first week of May. Forms are given 
to each chairman with the following spaces provided for 
budget requests from his department: 

1. Estimated cost of teaching materials and supplies. 

2. Itemized list of teaching equipment needed in- 
cluding cost of each item. 

3. Request for plant equipment such as desks, chairs, 
filing cabinets, student desks or chairs, and any other 
classroom or office eqxiipment (cost estimates are not 
required) . 

4. Suggestions for needed plant repairs. 

It will readily be noted that no provision is made 
in the Departmental Request Forms for salaries of faculty 
members. We operate under a fixed salary schedule which 
makes this provision imnecessary. 

Shortly after receiving the request forms each 
department head meets with the other members of his 
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department to work out the details of the department 
budget request. I ask that this work be completed and 
returned to the President's office not later than the last 
week In May. 

The Librarian Is asked to make up his entire budget 
request following the Items listed In the Library Section 
of the Educational and General Fund Budget. He is 
requested to present his estimate of library expenditures 
not later than the last week In May. 

The Registrar, Academic Dean, and other administrative 
officers are asked to turn In requests for office supplies 
and equipment on a form provided for their use. 

All other Items not covered by budget request forms 
are determined In three ways: (l) from past experience 

as shown In the accounting system; (2) allowcinces made for 
additional buildings or services; and (3) conferences with 
departmental chairman where his department Is concerned. 

The first copy of the budget Is then completed by 
the President and the Business Manager. If the Expendi- 
tures are more than expected Income, the expenditure 
section of the budget Is re-worked until the total equals 
that of the Income section. Proportionate cuts are made 
In all departments In conference with departmental chair- 
men. I have found that this meeting with the departmental 
chairmen saves a lot of time as well as a lot of dissatis- 
faction In the faculty later. 

Presentation and Adoption of the Budget 

The budget document and the analyses are next pre- 
sented for the conslderatbn and adoption by the Board. 

The form of the analyses for Board conslderatbn will, of 
course, vary widely among Institutions. The governing 
Boai*d must assume ultimate responsibility for the budget 
so It is ln 5 >ortant that they be supplied with adequate 
Information for complete xmders tending of each Item. How- 
ever, the governing boai*d should leave as many details as 
possible to the judgment of the President, and the Boai*d 
should concentrate Its efforts on major policies. 

The first approval by the Boai*d Is a tentative one. 

The final Budget In our college Is adopted at the public 
hearing (required by Texas law) held at least one month after 
the adoption of the Tentative Budget. Department Chair- 
men are provided with copies of the approved budget. 

I hope this rather sketchy picture of how one school 
arrives at the annual budget will prove of some value to you. 
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PUBLIC REIiA.TIONS IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

♦Laurence R. Campbell 

If I were a man from Mars, you would ply me with 
questions. Probably your first question would be: what 

are you doing here? I would say: I am here by chance, 

not choice. I would add: my space ship got out of 

control and lost Its orbit. Result: I landed on this 

obscure planet. 

Then I would ask you a question: what are you doing 

here? You would say we have been talking about the Jxanlor 
college — Its problems — administrative, instructional, and 
the like. At this point I would Interrupt you and say: 

Just what is a Jxanlor college? 

Luckily, I am not &. Martian. I am a former student 
of San Jose Jxanlor College. I am a former teacher at 
Menlo College and Yuba College In California. I studied 
the Jxanlor college In Dr. Walter Crosby Eells* class at 
Stanford. I wrote my master's thesis about a Jxanlor college 
subject field. 

I know what a Jxanlor college Is, and so do you. But 
does yoxar public know what a Jxanlor college Is? What is 
the Image of the Jxanlor college which you have created 
In yoxar commxanlty? And when the chips are down, will 
yoxar publics be for you or against you? Is yoxar public 
relations program In orbit? 

Before you answer my question, let me conduct a poll 
In your commxanlty. Button -hole a businessman "and say, 

"What Is a Jxanlor college?" He says, "A place for dxamb kids 
who can't get Into xanlverslty. What's more. It's cash 
gobbler — eats up tax. money faster than a hxangry hog at 
a swill tTOugh." 

I ask a barber the same question: "What Is a Jxanlor 

college?" He says: "Drive out to the north side of 

town on Main Street. You'll see some scraggly bushes and 
stxanted trees aroxand a cluster of brick buildings. There's 



♦Laurence Campbell Is a professor of English Education 
at Florida State University. He has an extensive back- 
groxand In public relations having taught Journalism In 
Jxanlor and senior colleges, served as dean of a school of 
Joxamallsm, and written several books on Joxamallsm. 
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a sorry lawn In front. The flag on the flag pole looks 
as If It was used at iwo Jlma." 

What is a Junior college? I ask a high school 
teacher and he says: "I can tell you one thln^ the 

faculty is a set of snobs — academic snobs. Worse yet, 
the teachers get paid more than we do for doing ^ss 
than we do." His neighbor chimes In, What^^s worse, 
they're parlor pinks; they teach comr.unlsm. 

Consult a parent and he replies, "I don't know whether 
my daughter's learning a thing, but she's having a heck 
of a good time. There's a meeting or party or d^ce eve^ 
nlKht." Another parent adds, "Some of those Junior colleg 
kids are pretty wild. Don't see much of them In church, 
but they find the beer parlors." 

What Is the public Image of your Junior college? 
Perhaps your faculty holds up an Invisible shield between 
you and your publics. Perhaps your secretary protects 
you from complaints and protests. When someone calls to 
object to yoSr policies, she curtly says, "I'm sorry. The 
president is too busy to be disturbed. 

One thing is true: the president is too busy. 

Another thing Is true too: the president w^ted the Job. 

He took It with his eyes wide open. If he Is too busy 
to be disturbed by public relations, sooner or later he 
may find that he may not be In a position to be disturbed 
by other challenges to leadership. 

Wliat is a Junior college? There's no doubt In your 
mind about the answer, but can you be so 
public knows what your Junior ^ 

In your community? The success or failure of a J^or 
college depends on Its public relations, for Inevitably 
Its public decides Its destiny sooner or later. 

But what IS public relations? Simply stated, 
has said, public relations is putting your ^®®^ 
ward and keeping It there. It also may be defined as a 
planned program to win the good will and active support 
of one or more of a mamber of specific publics. 

To be sure. In one sense your Junior college speaks 
for Itself. The quality of Its performance from d^ to 
day commands attention— and may command respect, mt 
who actually knows about the quality of 
can anyone know who wants to know or is entitled to know 

If the story goes untold? 

Just what do you want your publics to know? 
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1. You want your publics to know what you are doing. 

2. You want your publics to understand what you are 
doing. 

3. You want your publics to approve what you are 
doing. 

4. You want your publics to support what you are 
doing. 






What are you going to do about public relations? 

First, you may do nothing. Second, you may do something 
now and then. Third, you may have a long-range year- 
around program of sustained and systematic communication 
with all your publics. The third possibility Is the only 
possibility worth considering. 

There are four steps In the public relations process: 

1. First, the president studies the current situation. 

He asks himself these questions: Where am I? 

Where am I going? He determines what prcbleros he 
must solve. He Identifies the Issues which 
command public Interest and the decisions which 
demand approval and support. 

2. Second, the president develops a plan. He has 
a plan for the future of Junior college, of 
course. He also has a plan for Its public rela- 
tions — a plan that covers day-to-day as well as 
year-to-year provision for sustained and syste- 
matic communication with the public. 

3. Third, the president puts the plan Into operation. 
He establishes policies. He provides for the per- 
sonnel, facilities, resources, and time needed to 
do what needs to be done. He assigns responsi- 
bility to others, but he also recognizes his own 
responsibility for public relations. 

4. Fourth, the president periodically evaluates his 
plan. He asks himself, "How am I doing?" Per- 
haps he Is not winning fast, fast, fast relief 
from the tensions that sometimes distract him 
and immobilize his teachers. In any event, he 
should review the past and assess the future. 

Well, your Junior college is good, but Is It good 
enough*^ perhaps It Is good, but Is It getting better? Is 
It worth what It costs In dollars? The public asks these 
questions. It asks them In time when there Is collision 
of Ideologies, a struggle for s\irvlval, a threat of 
nuclear warfare. 

Let's be blunt. Some of your public wants you to 
succeed, but some of It may want you to fail. We can 
name some of these enemies of the Junior college. Some 
we may convert j others we must combat. 
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Who are they? First, there Is the dollar lover. He 
likes to wield the economy axe. He likes to slash and 
slice budgets. He believes that the Junior college is 
superfluous. If he can't kill It, he wants to starve It 
through financial malnutrition. 

Second, there Is the ancestor worshiper. His Junior 
college would be a surrey with a fringe on top. He would 
adopt a traditional currlculiom — perhaps classical, perhaps 
liberal, perhaps practical. He would freeze education Into 
nineteenth century mould. 

Third, there's the self -anointed expert. He's a 
Mr. Big In business, military, or professional affairs. He 
issues oracular edicts on education. He mentions Russia. 

He has a monopoly on the answers, and he's sure he's 
Infallible. 

Fourth, there's the academic assassin. He has an ego 
as big as a balloon. Sometimes he Is a frustrated academl- 
clan--bltter, vindictive. Jealous and malicious. Sometimes 
he is an academic snob. In any event, he keeps a sharp 
dagger beneath his cloak. 

Fifth, there Is the communist. His purpose is to 
cause trouble. His method is to confuse, bev/llder, and 
divide your publics. He has no moral scruples. He will 
tell some of the truth sometimes or he will tell lies big 
and small. 

Whether or not you recognize these enemies, you can 
classify the people in the community Into three groups 
so far as their attitude toward the Junior college is con- 
cerned. Some are for Itj some are against Itj some are 
undecided. Certainly you want to hold to the loyalty of 
those who are for you, but you also want to win the others . 

Why should anyone be against you? First, some of them 
simply do not understand what a Junior college Is, what 
Its role Is, what Its service to society Is. They may be 
Ignorant, misinformed, misled. Others may be against you 
as a matter of principles or for any number of motives which 
may be the basis of human behavior. 

Who Is responsible for the selection. Instruction, guid- 
ance, and placement of Junior college students? The 
president. 

Who is responsible for the selection, supervision, 
recognition, and advancement of employees— both academic 
and non-academic? The president. 

Who is responsible for the efficient operation of the 
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plant, the economic use of funds, the provision 

^ books and audio-visual equipment*? The 

president. . me 

is^responslble for sustained and systematic com- 
P^s^den?? college? 

the a??ffnHp^ relations will reflect 

the known ph^p ^ Interests, the background and the ability, 
the knowledge and understanding of the president of the ^ 

ma?fPn ^ which Is Inescapable, no 

^rollment.^^® junior college may be In 

What should the president do? He should know his lunlor 

of^JeoDir^DeLiP°^J:^ community. Both are made up 

01 people, people who can share in a program of two-wav 

One-way coran»unlcatlon Is not enough, for 
a^presldent must leara to listen as well as to be listened 

Here are some steps to take: 

nnPfpiVho^?°^*^^ ^ dlrec:;or of public relations. If you 
dl?ector^ comunlty relations or public Information 

von 11 VP ' ^ be preferable in the community in which 

you live. Be sure the director Is qualified. Be sure 

Be sure he has 

the time, means and cooperation needed. 

Aeai n^v.P ^ faculty community relations committee. 

wS;^-hp. the members are qualified, that they know 
what they are to do and not to do, that they have^the 
T^lme, means, and support needed for their work Such a 
committee must be active, not passive; pLm^e, nof 
negative. » 

3. Establish a community cooperation committee, per- 
nnh? community who understand local 

develop effective two-way coimrtunl- 

or "insiHP^M? understand "inside Moline" 

or Inside Miami,' "inside Merldla.:" or "Inside Gaston." 

is see policy, not a shotgun policy. That 

IS, see to It that your program Is designed to aim and 
hit specific targets, not just any targets that may 

SSP?? “isgulded Blssllesf To 

put It another way, know what you're doing before you do 
anything at all about public relations. ^ 

What do we mean by specific targets? We mean that the 
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community really Is made of a set of small communities. 

We mean that a public Is made up of specific publics. 
Actually we can classify these publics as Internal and 
external publics from all of which the junior college may 
seek understanding, approval, and support. 

The Internal publics consist of: 

1. Students — full-time, part-time, day, evening, adult 

2. Fonner students and alumni 

3. Academic employees — full-time and part-time 

4. Non-academic employees — full-time and part-time 

5. Parents — local and non-local 

6. Board of trustees 

The external publics consist of: 

1. Educational Institutions and organizations In the 
community or nearby 

2. News media — newspapers, television, radio, etc. 

3. Business, Industrial, labor leaders and organi- 
zations 

4. Govemment--clty, county, state 

5. Professional organizations 

6. Civic and service organizations 

7. Youth-centered organizations 

8. Spectators and audiences at junior college events 

9. Ethnic groups, political parties, veterans' 
organizations 

10. Church and community welfare groups 

How do you communicate with your Internal public? On 
the campus much can be done through face-to-face commu- 
nication with students, with faculty, with staff at 
Individual conferences, committee meetings, faculty meet- 
ings, student assemblies. Busy as a president may be, he 
should not remain cloistered In his office — like a skeleton 
In a closet. 

Student publications can be effective If they are for 
students. They should have ample financial support and 
professional supervision. Quality newspaper, yearbooks, 
handbooks, and magazine can enhance the prestige of the 
junior college, but they should outshine comparable jour- 
nalistic enterprises at the high school level. 

As junior colleges grow In enrollment, the need for a 
weekly house organ with announcements for teachers and 
other employees becomes obvious. The junior college 
catalog may hinder as well as help In public relations. 
Leaflets, pamphlets, and brochures may be effective If 
words and pictures are used to communicate clearly. 
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The bulletin board — if regularly changed — is useful. 
Posters, displays, exhibits, and visual materials may 
be jised on the campus. Significant events — outstanding 
lectures^ concerts, and other kinds of programs — may 
stress quality cind accordingly give the Junior college pres- 
tige that Its own students can recognize and appreciate. 

The external publics of the community may be reached by 
the spoken word. The president has a telephone Inches 
away. He has opportunities to make verbal announcements. 

He Is Invited to make speeches. He Is a member of local 
committees of service clubs, chambers of commerce, and 
his church. 

The president Is a vital news source. He should 
cooperate fully with reporters from local news media. He 
should provide news for local news media whether these 
media seek It or not. His attitude toward newsmen may be 
one that wins or loses friends for his Jxmlor college. 

Newsoapers ana Junior college' have a common Interest. 
Both want the public to be informe on vital Issues . The 
newspaper can succeed without the siq)port of the Junior 
college, but the Jimlor college cannot succeed without the 
support of the newspaper. Leaders of both should work 
together for the community good. 

The Junior college president may have an opportunity to 
speak on radio or to appear on television. He may use 
audio-visual aids and equipment In public relations program. 
He may use direct mall or local mass media for advertising. 

He may schedule significant events that are open to the 
public as well as the students. 

These are some of the tools and techniques of public 
relations. There are others. All have merit If they 
are a part of a long-range plan under responsible leader- 
ship. But each teacher must accept his role as a news 
source and cooperate In the dissemination of the news 
about the Junior college. 

The president, of coiarse, should establish the objectives 
of his public relations program with the help of his 
faculty and community committees. Organization plans 
should provide for proper channels of command. Manpower 
and facilities should be adequate as well as time and 
budget . 

If the program Is to succeed, the public relations 
director shoiild not be regarded solely as a news reporter. 

He nay be concerned with Internal as well as external public 
relations . He may be responsible for community services and 
special events. For exanq>le, he may operate a speakers 
bureau. 
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The working program should provide for a clear under- 
standSig of the sLpfof the public relations P™g^; 

The activities may be classified with stated activities 
Ser lach catego^. In some deadlines be 

set up in the hope that certain stipulated objectives 
may be achieved within a given Interval. 

Every Junior college president has a public relations 
Dollcv He may do nothing or he may do something . ^ 

he does something he should be sure of where he is, 
he is going, and how he is going to get there. And £ro® 
time to time he must pause to see how much progress e 
making toward his destination. 

At each step of the way honesty is the best policy. 

If the president plays by ear, he may ^ 

the publl'- and know what the beat means. He may rely 
upon^lmpresfalonlstlc and subjective evidence, 
compliments and conqplalnts, belittling some catcalls an 
playing up bouquets . 

As an image maker the president may use polls ^d ques- 
•n onnaires He may examine statistical evidence . He may 
SotnifpTOb?l.rin SSlng support for a desirable tadget. 
He may meLure the morale of his co-workeM on the faculty 
^d^n the comnunlty. He may seek significant and sub- 
stantial evidence to prove that progress is being made. 

To sum up, let us note that every 
president wants his publics i > know what jj® 
understand what he is doing, J approve what he is doing, 
sS^ what he is doing. If these goals are to be 
achieved, he must institute a sustained and systematic 
program of two-way communication. 

The president is the key leader, but he needs the 
help of his co-workers on the faculty and the 
Seeds a director of public relations who is much mora than 
a nws reporter. He needs to understand his immediate 
SSl^r^o wake a plan of public relation, to put the 
plan into operation, and to evaluate the plan. 

Tt is true of course, that all that the president Imows 
about LdgetraAd buildings, about guidance and inst^ctlon, 

l^ut education or about P«opl® 5n 

has public confidence and support. Indeed 

^fesslonal leadership depends upon his success in public 

relations . 

Naturally we are interested in the success of ^he 
rtTsac-iSent we are more interested in tne success of the 
vSlor college. We want its story to be worth telling and 
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we want it to be well told. No one is in a better 
position than the president to see that the public is 
informed. 

Our cause is not that of the presidents. Nor is it 
wholly that of the Junior colleges. It is the best cause of 
all — the cause of hundreds and thousands of young i.mericans 
pouring into the doers of oiir Junior colleges ^ eager for 
the lanlque educational opportianlty Junior colleges are in 
a position to give. 

Our cause, then, is the caiise of youth, our richest 
resource. Our cause is youth, its destiny on the brink of 
a volcano of global world, its hope for a free world where 
the pursuit of happiness is more than a pursuit. Now is 
the time to ready our guided missiles. Now is the time to 
get our public relations into orbit. 
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GETTING ALONG WITH THE PRESS 

♦Miss Ruth Peeling 

If you consider the press yoiar friend rather than an 
enemy, you should have no trouble getting along with 
reporters. Since Sputnik 1 , education and educators are 
basking In a happier climate. Most newspaper people rea- 
lize that their lifeblood depends on people being taught 
to read and to understand nAiat they read In newspapers. 

The ties between education and the press are ver*y 
close. People of the press like to feel that educators 
respect them. Most of them will go out of their way to 
gain that respect. While the Junior college president my 
think he Is bending ov^ r backwards to "handle the press , 
the dedicated reporter Is Just as interested In keeping 
the Jiiiilor college president happy. 

If y^-u want reporters to publicize your college when 
things are going well, don*t slam the door In tnelr face 
when (or If) your basketball players are accused of taking 
bribes or the college paper stirs up a hornet's nest in 
the community. The best policy is to be honest with 
reporters . 

If a reporter handles a story that Is to your liking, 
thank him; If the paper is doing a good Job in helping you 
raise funds for the college, write a letter of thanks to 
the editor. Cocktail parties and luncheons are not required 
to express gratitude to the press. G"^tltude can be ex- 
pressed in ways (letters and wol^ls of praise) that are not 
costly and do not obligate the reporter. 

If you build up friendly, p ix'sonal relationships with 
members of the press, you should have very few public 
relations problems. 



♦Miss Ruth Peeling is executive editor of the 
Carteret County News-Times In Morehead City, North Carolina. 

A Pennsylvanian by birth, she received her bachelor's degree 
In Journalism from Syracuse University and her mster's 
degree from Florida State University . She has worked on 
both dally and weekly newspapers and always has been Inter- 
ested deeply in the Interpretation of education to the public. 







